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Should We Extend the Present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements? 


Modercetor Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Cleve- 
land seems to be an appropriate 
_ city in which to discuss tonight’s 
question, for it is a great industrial 
city of the Midwest, with a port 
_ here on the Great Lakes. 
According to a recent Gallup 
_ poll of representative Americans, 

only 34 per cent admitted know- 
ing, in general, what reciprocal 
trade agreements really mean. So 
maybe we'd better find out before 
we get too far along in this dis- 
cussion. Of course, tonight’s discus- 
sion could be highly technical and 
difficult for the layman to under- 
stand, but we ask you to stick with 
us a little while, through some 
rather simple definitions and ex- 
planations, so that you, our lis- 
teners, will see just how essential 
it is in your own highest interest 
for the Congress of the United 
States to find the right answer to 
this question which it now has be- 
fore it. Should we extend the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements now, 


which expire June 12? We have 
two particularly distinguished 
United States Senators with us to- 
night; also the head of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League, and the presi- 
dent of a big automobile manu- 
facturing company, the makers of 
the world-famous Jeep. 

Now, gentlemen, before we have 
your speeches for and against, I 
want to ask you a few questions 
on behalf of our listeners who 
might not remember all the es- 
sential details which were discussed 
back in 1934 when Secretary Hull 
first advanced the reciprocal trade 
agreement plan. Mr. Mooney is 
participating in the discussion 
from Chicago tonight, where he’s 
detained on business, but we’re 
going to ask him the first question 
just the same. 

Mr. Mooney, will you tell us in 
laymen’s language what is meant 
by the reciprocal trade agreements 
plan? Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Mooney: In simple terms, 
Mr. Denny, it comes down to the 


homely idea of “You scratch my 
back and I’ll scratch yours.” 

Our country was having what 
amounted to a trade war with 
other nations because of high tariff 
walls. The agreements we are dis- 
cussing tonight are in the nature 
of peace treaties in this war. Under 
these agreements we lower the 
tariff on certain goods coming into 
the United States in return for the 
benefit of having another country 
lower its tariff against the goods 
we want to send them. That’s my 
definition, Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mooney. Any examples? 


Mr. Mooney: I might cite for 
example the trade agreements with 
Switzerland, for instance. Last 
year, during 1947, the Swiss bought 
from us more than 20 per cent of 
all of her imports. These included 
automobiles, coal, food, and ap- 
pliances. In exchange, we bought 
from Switzerland only 12 per cent 
of her exports. We certainly gained 
through this reciprocal trade with 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mooney. Now, Mr. Rose, does that 
coincide with your understanding 
of the definition of the trade agree- 
ments act? 


Mr. Rose: Well, theoretically, 
the act provides that the rates of 
duty can be raised by 50 per cent 
as well as lowered, but the policy 
of the United States behind the 
Act is only to lower them. They’ve 
never been raised and the trade 


agreements have been a drive to-|| 
ward free trade. 

Our concessions are not only| 
lower but bind, while other con-|| 
cessions by other countries might | 
be to give political considerations || 
or to consider someday in the fu- |] 
ture making lower tariffs or chang- 
ing preference between areas of|| 
the empire, for instance. | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr.|} 
Rose. I’m going to ask your part-|} 
ner, Senator Malone, if he’ll give 
us an example. 

Senator Malone: Ill give you} 
one example, Mr. Denny, and that} 
is that they took the tariff off of } 
wool and it’s a strategic material|] 
that you cannot fight a war with-; 
out, and we must keep in the wool] 
business here. Then they lowered} 
the tariff, that is, England and Aus-} 
tralia, on automobiles, typewriters,| 
and processed metal goods which! 
means that all of the processed! 
highly technical manufacturers get} 
the advantage over all the raw) 
materials. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator} 
Barkley, I know you're speaking inj} 
favor of the act tonight, but Ii 
wonder if you will clear us up on| 
one point that seems to be highly 


| 


ee 


controversial. Tell us, as a matter] 
of fact, in what way the Recipro | 
cal Trade Agreement Act relates to 
the Marshall Plan. | 
Senator Barkley: The Marshal 
Plan, which has already bee 
i} 


adopted by Congress, requires al 
of the sixteen nations which are} 
beneficiaries of it, to enter into 


multilateral agreements among 
themselves, and bilateral agree- 
ments with us and one another, to 
level off the artificial barriers to 
trade among those countries and 
with us in order that they may 
become and continue to be bene- 
ficiaries of the Marshall Plan. Un- 
less they do that, it can be discon- 
tinued at any time by the United 
States. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, gentle- 
men. Well, now that we have a 
little better understanding of what 


we're talking about let’s begin with 


Mr. Mooney’s arguments. 

Mr. James D. Mooney is presi- 
dent and board chairman of the 
Willys Overland Company, Inc., of 
Toledo, and he was born in Cleve- 
land, right here in this city. His 
father was for many years presi- 
dent of the Molder’s Union in 
Cleveland, and Mr. Mooney him- 
self was educated for engineering. 
He soon found his way into Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, where he 
organized a world-wide industrial 
business known as General Motors 
overseas. Mr. Mooney served in 
both world wars, is a close student 
of international affairs, and has 
written several valuable books on 
economics and international trade. 
I’m sorry you can’t be with us here 
tonight, Mr. Mooney, but we’re 
welcoming you to the Town Hall 
platform via our Chicago studios. 
We hear now from Mr. James D. 
Mooney. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mooney: 

Mr. Denny, fellow speakers, and 
ladies and gentlemen. As Mr. 
Denny has told you, I’m speaking 
from Chicago, the center of the 
grain belt. Every farmer in the 
Mississippi Plain has a great stake 
in the tariff problem because he 
is so dependent on the overseas 
markets. 

The overseas markets set the 
price for all the grains he raises. 
The surplus production of wheat 
must be sold overseas. Further- 
more, if he is to be paid for his 
wheat, we must import raw ma- 
terials and even some manufac- 
tured or handcraft goods from the 
countries to which we ship the 
wheat. 

Right at the very beginning here, 
I want to challenge the people 
who are attacking the reciprocal 
trade agreements program to in- 
form themselves on how our 
domestic prices are affected by 
overseas markets. I wish they 
would go to the wheat pit in Chi- 
cago and the cotton exchange in 
New York and find out that the 
price levels for these commodities 
with export surpluses are de- 
termined by world market prices. 

The American farmer and cot- 
ton grower, therefore, take world 
prices. If, meantime, we over- 
protect our prices on manufactured 
goods, we create a gulf between 
the prices the farmer gets and the 
prices he pays for things. Thus 
we create the basis for another 
crash and depression like 1929 and 


those following years when many 
of us were reduced to bread lines 
and selling apples. 

It has become one of the tradi- 
tional arguments by the old boys, 
who want to cure all our domestic 
economic evils by putting the tariff 
higher and higher, that we must 
protect our “infant industries.” 

Even before the war our Amer- 
ican industries had become quite 
grown up. Nothing was going on 
in Europe—in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, or Belgium—in 
the industrial field in anything 
from steel to motor cars that was 
serious competition for us. Dur- 
ing the war, the industrial plants 
overseas were generally bombed 
and still lie in ruins. 

Therefore, anybody who talks 
about protecting American in- 
dustry from European competition 
deserves being taken no more seri- 
ously than somebody who might 
be suggesting that Joe Louis and 
Gene Tunney need protection from 
Andy Gump. 

Now another pat slogan re- 
peated over and over again by the 
high tariff boys, who want to turn 
the clock back about fifty years, is 
that we must protect the American 
workman against “cheap foreign 
labor.”’ This was good 19th century 
thinking in the days of hand labor, 
but we produce differently now 
with plants, equipment, and tools 
to support and extend the Amer- 
ican workmen’s efforts. The results 
of our methods speak for them- 
selves. Here again I repeat we 


should brush away our fears. There 
actually is no such bogey man left |} 
under the bed. 

Our principle concern now, in 
1948, for the American workmen, | 
should be in the field of taxes and | 
inflated prices which are putting | 
a heavy hand on the family budget. | 

For instance, if we go ahead | 
with spending five billion dollars || 
on the European Recovery Pro- || 
gram and don’t get anything back 
for it because we prohibit imports, | 
this means that every man, woman, || 
and child in America will pay $40 } 
out of his pocket. For an average 
family of five, this means $200, || 
which would be a tidy sum if we}| 
could save it for the family vaca- || 
tion or to help pay the doctor bills. |} 

Finally, I want to say a word || 
about the so-called dollar shortage’ 
which is slowing up and threatens} 
to cripple our export business. 
want to say to all of my fellow] 


very complicated about foreignh 
trade. I can tell you, after thirty) 
years’ experience with overseas} 
countries, that anybody who has} 
passed his grammar-school fifth-} 
grade arithmetic and knows how 
business is done between they 
farmer in Kansas and the manu-} 
facturer in Cleveland can, with a4 
little time, understand foreig: 
trade. The principles are the 
same. | 

The dollar shortage exists in ous} 
American foreign trade because th 24 
overseas countries are selling com}| 


paratively little here, the only} 


place they can get dollars for their 
products. 

Therefore, if we want a healthy 
foreign trade for the benefit of the 
American farmer, the American 
workman, the American consumer 
and taxpayer, we must encourage 
imports to pay for our exports. 
Accordingly, I believe with sincere 
conviction that we ought to ex- 
tend the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mooney. Our 
next speaker comes from the far 
West, Senator George Malone, Re- 
publican of Nevada, is a graduate 
of the State University. Before he 
became a Senator he was State En- 
gineer for Nevada and the only 
ptacticing engineer to be elected 
tc the United States Senate. In the 
Senate, he’s chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Economic Sub- 
Committee of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and he’s 
recently returned from an exten- 
Sive trip to Europe and the Near 
East, including Palestine. I have 
the pleasure of presenting Senator 
George W. Malone of Nevada. 
Senator Malone. (Applause.) 


Senator Malone: 

Mr. Mooney has said that there 
is no difficulty to be experienced 
from cheap labor competition 
through free trade because of our 
equipment and efficiency making 
yur labor management more pro- 
ductive. I want to call to Mr. 
Mooney’s attention the fact that 


our equipment is now being 


rapidly shipped to these foreign 


countries, the scene of the cheap 
labor, and that our foreign en- 
gineers, superintendents, and fore- 
men are available for directing the 
work in that area, and that, as a 
matter of fact, our own companies 
are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion and are at this time preparing 
to manufacture their products with 
the lower-wage living standard 
labor and compete with our own 
labor. 

Mr. Mooney has also stated in 
his opening remarks that unless 
we have reduced tariffs allowing 
the products from low cost labor 
to come into this country, we will 
get no return from our five bil- 
lion dollar first-year Marshall Plan 
gift loan. 

That particular statement proves 
what some of us suspected from 
the beginning—that Congress is 
now engaged in appropriating our 
taxpayers money to send to for- 
eign countries to purchase the 
goods for use in this Nation that 
should be produced by our own 
workers. 

It may be helpful to our au- 
dience, first, to state clearly the 
subject of our debate; and, second, 
to understand its current status. 

First, there never was and there 
is not now any such legislation as 
the reciprocal trade agreements 
act. There is a 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act—a selective, free-trade 
act under which the State Depart- 
ment is empowered to select any 


industry, or product, and trade it 
to the lower-wage living standard 
countries without consulting the 
Tariff Commission, the Congress, 
or any other responsible body in 
the United States. 

There is no mention of re- 
ciprocal trade in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. That is simply a catch- 
word phrase to mislead the public 
into believing that the State De- 
partment is in some mysterious 
way required to secure an equal 
benefit in the trade. 

No such requirement is either 
included in, or implied in the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934. As 
a matter of fact, any such condi- 
tion would be impossible to 
achieve under the Act since an 
agreement made with any specific 
country includes all other coun- 
tries under the unconditional host- 
favored nation clause wherein all 
other countries are automatically 
included in any trade agreement, 
production and tariff, without con- 
ceding anything to this country, 
and that includes Russia. 

Second, the current status of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 is 
that if it is not renewed, when 
it expires in June of this year, the 
agreements already made remain 
in effect during the life of the 
agreement and do not revert to the 
original tariff, as many folks have 
been led to believe. Since the 
tariffs on 98 per cent of all our 
imports, as of 1939, have been rfe- 
duced or frozen under the Trade 
Agreements Act in the dutiable 


imports with the agreement sol 
tries, little is left to be covered|] 

As a final clincher, 91 per cent 
of our imports of duty-free com)} 
modities have been frozen on the 
free list through the agreements: 


which to continue what the State 
Depattment frankly calls theii 
horse-trading policy. 

To understand the long-rang¢ 
policy of the economic “ond 
worlders,” it is necessary to co 
sider their entire program, con} 
sisting of three parts as a pattern} 

First, in the recent order, how, 
ever, has been the gift-loan tech 
nique initiated through the Sou 
American loans in the 30’s, late 
symbolized by the 334 billion do} 
lars gift to England, and currentl] 
by the Marshal-Bevin plan of gi 
loaning 17 billion dollars to thj 
16 Marshall Plan countries — 5 i 
billions in the first year, which 
admittedly their current trade bay 
ance deficit for the preceding 


Congressional action, definite}| 
adopted the policy of making ul 
the annual trade balance deficilj 
with cash. Our chief export is cas} 
collected from the taxpayers of thi 
Nation. 
Second is the selective free tra 
policy adopted under the 194] 
Trade Agreements Act, erroneous} 
known by the attractive catchwol| 
phrase of “reciprocal trade,” | 
already described. | 
Third, and so far little knov 


international trade organizatiol 


Gi) 


it’s been so long since you’ve been 
with us, but we're delighted to 
welcome you back here tonight. 
Senator Alben W. Barkley. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator Barkley: 


Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. I appreciate very much the 


an organization made up of 57 
_ member nations of the United Na- 
- tions, each with one vote, which 
| is set up to meet once per year 
' and frankly divide and allocate the 
“remaining markets and production 
) of the world. Since we have the 
| only markets in the world today 
» where anything can be sold and 


payment made, unless we have 
| previously loaned the money to 
that nation to pay for it, it is diffi- 


cult to see how we can win. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Malone. 


Now, we're to have a sample of 
Senate debate on this question as 
we hear next from a man who has 
_Just received a $10,000 award from 
Collier's magazine for  distin- 
guished service in the United States 
Senate, Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
'a man who was born in a log cabin 
in Graves County, Kentucky, 
worked his way through Emory 
College and the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, and was first 
elected to Congress in 1913. He 
was majority leader in the Senate 
‘all during the Roosevelt Admin- 
Vistration, and since the last election 
|has served as its minority leader. 
His distinguished work in Con- 
gress for the past 35 years has 
justly merited his latest award by 
Collier's magazine. Senator Bark- 
ley, you were also one of the pio- 
neers on America’s Town. Meeting 
of the Air back in 1935 when we 
put on our trial series. We're sorry 


earnestness of the arguments of my 
colleague, Senator Malone, and I’m 
sure I will equally appreciate that 
which is to follow by his colleague, 
Mr. Rose, in opposition to the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, but I earnestly and seriously 
disagree with both of them. 

I am convinced that from every 
standpoint the Trade Agreement 
Act ought to be extended. As a 
matter of fact, I feel very strongly 
that it is more important to ex- 
tend it now than at any previous 
time, and in; view of world condi- 
tions, probably more important to 
extend it now than it was to enact 
it originally. 

Between the two World Wars, 
the United States and nearly all 
other nations engaged in a series 
of progrtessive increases in tariff 
enactments creating artificial bar- 
riers to trade. The result of which 
was that all of these nations found 
themselves in a sort of self-con- 
stituted, water-tight compartment, 
based upon the theory of self-suf- 
ficiency, and this situation con- 
tributed very materially to the de- 
pression which took place in 1929 
and into the early 1930's. 

The annual value of the com- 


merce of the United States in 1929 
was nearly $10,000,000,000. By 
1932 it dropped to $2,900,000,000 
as a result of this self-sufficient, 
narrow nationalistic policy adopted 
by us and by the other nations 
of the world. 

I do not have to remind many 
of you here in this audience and in 
the radio audience that many 
American export industries were 
completely shut down, that there 
was an enormous farm surplus of 
supplies created in the United 
States because of the markets >of 
the world being denied to us, and 
as a result of that unemployment 
was widespread throughout the 
United States. 

I advocate the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act because our 
own world commerce has been 
greatly benefitted by the operation 
of the program. For instance, the 
annual average of our interna- 
tional commerce for two years, 
that is, 1938 and ’39 as compared 
to the two years 1934 and ’35, 
shows that our exports to trade 
agreements nations—nations with 
which we had trade agreements— 
increased 63 per cent whereas it 
increased only 32 per cent with na- 
tions with which we had no such 
agreements. 

As a result, also, the imports 
into the United States from trade 
agreement nations increased 27 per 
cent, whereas in the nontrade 
agreement nations it only increased 
12! per cent. 

I advocate the extension of the 


Trade Agreements Act not only 
because it is to our benefit as a} 
nation commercially, giving em-| 
ployment to millions of our la- | 
borers, but I advocate it because} 
it is essential now in the world] 
condition which prevails that well 
implement it with our foreign, | 
economic policies. 

We have been responsible, in ay 
large measure, for the creation} 
of the United Nations; for the 
creation of the International Banky 
for Reconstruction and Develop+ 
ment; for the International mone | 
tary Fund for the stabilization off] 
currencies throughout the world. 

We have not only encouraged} 
but we have gone far in sanction} 
ing the agreements between certai 
European nations such as Belgium} 
and Holland and Luxembourg fo 
a customs union among them; fo} 
the present conversations going or} 
between France and Italy to create 
also a customs union between thos¢ 
countries; and more recently ay 
Brussels a five nation agreement | 
including Great Britain and Franc 
and Luxembourg, Holland, 
Belgium, in order that they mig 
to some extent level off these artt| 
ficial barriers that restrict trad 
and prevent one nation from sell} 
ing its products to another. || 

Not only that, but in Londog| 
in Paris, in Geneva, and later iif 
Havana, a world trade organiz¢ 

tion was worked out whose chart¢ 
must be sanctioned by the Cos 
gress of the United States. | 

In addition to that, in Geney 


10 


. have to sell. 


we entered into a sort of multi- 
lateral agreement with 23 other 
nations of the world for a freer 
trade arrangement between them— 
not free trade but the lowering 
of artificial barriers that prevent 
trade so that commerce cannot 
flow from one nation to another, 
which is absolutely essential in 
order that we may trade with the 
nations of the world. 

These things, and many others 
that I might mention, if I had the 


' time, impel me to favor the exten- 


sion of the Trade Agreements so 
that we may be able to buy from 
other countries and pay them dol- 
lars so that they can buy from us 


and pay us dollars rather than have 
_to loan them dollars perpetually 


in order to buy the things we 


(Applause.) 


_ Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Barkley. 
Our last speaker is Mr. H. Wick- 
liffe Rose, president of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League who opposes 
the continuance of the reciprocal 
trade agreements, so that we hear 
both sides. Mr. Rose has been with 


| the American Viscose Corporation 
| since 1921 and has been one of the 
_pioneers in the development of 


rayon. He represented the State 


Department on the Textile Mis- 
| sion to Japan about two years ago. 


He’s the author of two books, The 


| Story of Rayon and the Rayon In- 
dustry of Japan. We're happy to 


welcome to our platform Mr. H. 


» Wickliffe Rose. (Applause.) 


Mr. Rose: 

Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. I have a bit of an advantage 
on Senator Barkley following him 
and I’d like to take issue, if I 
may, with a few of the points he 
has just made. 

Senator, you state that the 
United Nations, the International 
Bank and the Monetary Fund 
as well as the trade agreements 
are vital today because of the 
world conditions. At the same time, 
you admit that all these agen- 
cies, except the trade agreements, 
have not been able to work because 
of present world conditions. 

I could agree with you if you 
would only admit that the trade 
agreements have not worked and 
for exactly the same reason. 

You blame the depression on the 
tariff act of 1930, but the depres- 
sion had started before that act 
came into effect. 

You claim that the trade agree- 
ments increased our world trade. 
I placed evidence on the record 
three years before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on this same 
subject showing that other coun- 
tries had recovered from the de- 
pression faster than the United 
States. 
Trade with the United Kingdom 
and other countries was unfavor- 
able to the trade agreements and 
was omitted from your figures 
while trade with all countries then 
at war was included in the non- 
agreement countries. If these ar- 
bitrary adjustments are taken into 


account, the trade with nonagree- 
ment countries improved almost 
exactly the same percentage as 
with those countries who had 
agreements with the United States. 

You claim that the trade agree- 
ments will enable the Marshall 
Plan to work. The 16 nations in- 
volved in the Marshall Plan have 
been collecting an average of two 
billion dollars per year in customs 
duties on imports into their re- 
spective countries. If through the 
trade agreements we persuade 
those countries to give up the col- 
lection of customs duties, I wish 
you would explain where those 
countries will raise the two billion 
dollars per year for government 
revenue. Will it come out of our 
taxes? 

Because of many serious flaws in 
the trade agreement, the Act should 
be extended no longer than neces- 
sary to prepare legislation to re- 
place it by a better system for 
tariffs and for fostering world 
trade. 

The trade agreements do not 
provide for trade. They deal with 
tariff and not with trade and they 
ate reciprocal like a boomerang. 
Parties to a trade agreement don’t 
have to trade. It is even possible 
to stop the trade already being 
done. That is exactly what has 
happened between us and both 
Canada and Mexico, our two ad- 
joining neighbors. 

On the day the Geneva General 
Agreement was signed last fall, 
Canada, for sound reasons, stopped 


i 
| 
importing many commodities from }} 
us. After the Geneva Conference,| 
also, Mexico withdrew all her con-/ 


with the United States and raised} 
the tariff on most of them. Mean- 
while our concessions of lowe 
tariffs to Mexico and so to the 
world still stand and so does the 
one-sided agreement. 

While the United States delega-| 
tions spent half a year at Genevad 
with a score of nations, and fo 
months in Havana with 60 coun 
tries, trying to convert them to an 
obsolete theory about world trade 


cy 


| 
| 
| 


4 
| 
} 


steps to do the trade. 

In spite of the Geneva agree} 
ments, France devalued the franc 
That realistic move lowered th 
goods, but our trade agreemen4 
with France remains unchanged. | 


a bilateral trade agreement with} 
Argentina. She already had similay 
agreements for actual trade wi 
Sweden and Russia. There are nu 
merous agreements of that type i 
operation today in opposition ts 
the theory in our foreign economy 
policy. 

The trade agreements are su 
posed to encourage other natio 


| 


| 


On this point, our efforts to fort} 
an international trade organiz¢| 
tion at Havana this winter m¢ 
with forceful opposition from 14] 
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tions determined to industrialize 
and to protect their industries. 

The trade agreement was offered 
first in 1934 as an emergency 
measure to end the depression, 
then to prevent war, next to end 
the war it did not prevent, and 
now to reconstruct the world and 
to prevent the mext war. 

t is time to replace this emer- 
gency act with a long-term policy 
and program which will foster 
world trade rather than freeze it, 
which will relieve tensions be- 
tween nations rather than increase 
them, and which will! meet the re- 
quirements of the United States 
as a leader in foreign relations 
rather than keep us out of step 
with the world. 

Such a program is possible and 
simple. We must recognize that 
tariff can be a constructive regu- 
lator of foreign trade. If tariff 
serves any useful purpose, then a 
rate should be equitable—that is, 
fair, reasonable, impartial. 

The system must provide flexi- 
bility for conditions of production 
in trade are always changing. The 
relation of duty should be estab- 
lished by an impartial political 
body and prevent trading po- 
litically in Congress or on an in- 
ternational scale as in Geneva. 

Such a program will regain the 
confidence of domestic producers. 
They could then join a broad pro- 
gram to stimulate foreign trade 
and to help bring it into balance 
while expanding production and 
prosperity at home. (Applause. ) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Rose. Well, 
these expert doctors disagree so 
completely, I wonder if they’re 
describing the same baby. Now, 
gentlemen, I know you have some 
questions you'd like to ask each 
other, but our time is getting short, 
so let’s skip the speakers’ discus- 
sion for the moment while we get 
ready for our question period. I’m 
sure that you, our listeners, will be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air where we are discussing the 
question, “Should We Extend the 
Present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments?” 

We are about to take the ques- 
tions from the audience. In the 
meantime, let me remind you that 
for your convenience we print each 
week a complete text including the 
questions and answers in the Town 
Meeting Bulletin, which you may 
secure by writing to Town Hall, 
and mailing. Allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe to 
the Bulletin for six months, en- 
close $2.35; or for a year, send 
$4.50; or if you would like a trial 
subscription enclose one dollar for 
eleven issues. 

As you know, the President of 
the United States has designated 
next week as World Trade Week 
and has urged trade associations, 
business establishments, clubs, edu- 
cational institutions, and other 


organizations to observe World promoting trade with other 

Trade Week in ceremonies, dis- peoples of the world. 

plays, exhibits, and other appro- Your Town Meeting has ar- 

priate activities. ranged tonight’s program 1n recog- 
Whatever your position may be nition of the importance of this 

on tonight’s question, we are con- subject. 

fident that all citizens of the Now for our question period, 


United States are interested in we return you to Mr. Denny. 


Vine Sse 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY—Alben W. Barkley, 
Democrat from Kentucky, has been a 
member of Congress since 1913 and a 
member of the Senate since 1927. He is 
a member of the Finance and Foreign 
Relations Committee. Formerly majority 
leader, he is now leader of the minority. 

Senator Barkley, a native of Graves 
County, Kentucky, was born in 1877. He 
is a graduate of Marvin College and also 
studied at Emory College and the Uni- 
yersity of Virginia Law School. He was 
admitted to the Kentucky bar in 1901 and 
served as prosecuting attorney of Mc- 
Cracken County from 1905 to 1909. From 
1909 until he went to Congress in 1913, 
he was judge of the McCracken County 
Court. 

Popular in both Houses of Congress, 
Senator Barkley has a ready wit, is an 
outstanding parliamentarian, and is an 
expert at reconciling opposing factions. 


JAMES DAVID MOONEY—Born in 1884, 
in Cleveland, Mr. Mooney has several de- 
grees in science and engineering from New 
York Uniyersity and Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. Now president and chair- 
man of the Board of Willys Overland 
Motors, he was formerly in charge of 
overseas operations for General Motors 
Corporation for the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

During World War I, he served with 
the U. S. Army in France. During World 
War II, he was a captain with the U. S. 
Navy (Reserye) on active duty with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Advanced Base 
Division, 11th Amphibious Force in 
Europe with the Staff of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Mooney is author of Principles of 
Organization, The New Capitalism, and 
Wages and the Road Ahead. Ve is a 
member of the Citizens Committee for 
Reciprocal World Trade. 


HAROLD WICKLIFFE ROSE—Born in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1896, Mr. Rose is a 
graduate of Harvard. After two years with 
the Packard Motor Car Company in New 
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York City, he joined the American Vis- 
cose Corporation in 1921 as southern sales 
manager with headquarters in New York 
City. He opened the first rayon_ sales 
office in the South, at Charlotte, N. C., 
and was manager of this office from 1925 
to 1932. He was then appointed sales 
manager for Rayon Staple. In 1942, he 
became coordinator of Research and Plan- 
ning. He is the author of a number of 
articles on textiles, patents, and education, 
as well as a book on The Story of Rayon, 
published by the American Viscose Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Rose has had a strong influence on 
tariff legislation through his writing and 
testimony before Senate Committees. He 
was a member of the Army Textile Mis- 
sion to Japan in 1946. He is General 
Assistant to the President of the American 
Viscose Corporation; president of the 
American Tariff League; and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Textile Re- 
search Institute. 


GEORGE WILSON MALONE—A Republican 
from Neyada, Senator Malone is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Public Lands and Public 
Works Committees. Born in’ Fredonia, 
Kansas, in 1890, he studied civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Nevada. With a 
wide experience in engineering, he be- 
came state engineer of Neyada in 1927, 
serving on several commissions, planning 
boards, and committees concerned with 
public service, conservation, irrigation. 
In 1935, he resigned his state position to 
resume construction practice. 

Senator Malone was a special consultant 
on strategic and critical minerals and ma- 
terials for the Military Affairs Sub-Com- 
mittee and the Chandler Committee on 
Examination of Military Establishments. 
He inspected bases in the Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, and the South Seas. His activities 
in the fields of engineering and govern- 
ment both before and since his election to 
ve Senate in 1947, are too numerous to 
1St. 

_ He has contributed to various engineer- 
ing publications. 


QUESTIONS) PEEA SE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we are ready 
for the question period, but before 
we go on with the questions, I 
want to ask Mr. Mooney and the 
other speakers if they have ques- 
tions they’d like to ask each other. 
Mr. Mooney, we haven't heard 
from you in Chicago for a time. 
I wonder if you have a question 
for either of our speakers here or 


a comment? 


Mr. Mooney: Well, I'd like to 


make one or two comments about 


_ Senator Malone’s remarks. First, 
_I'm in complete agreement with 
_ him in the point that he makes 
_ that it’s about time for us to pause 
and take a good look at this busi- 
ness of continually shipping things 
overseas with its heavy burden, in 
_ consequence, on the American tax- 
payer. But I would challenge 
Senator Malone, meantime, that, 
in my experience going back 
through the years, I have found 
only one way we can get these 
things paid for if wé’re going to 
continue shipping them abroad: 
That is to encourage imports. 
I’d like to tell the Senator, and 
then get his remarks in return be- 
cause we're in half agreement 
about this thing, but by way of 
emphasizing part of my agreement 
with him I would like to say that 
as a manufacturer naturally I am 
keenly interested in having a good 
export business, but as an Amer- 
| ican taxpayer I’d much rather give 


the whole business up than to con- 
tinue on year after year shipping 
things overseas without our get- 
ting paid for them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mooney. Now, Senator Malone. 

Senator Malone: Mr. Mooney, 
my answer is going to be short and 
sweet. I had a two-day debate, on 
my feet nine hours in the United 
States Senate, to make a 25-minute 
speech and you'll find the answers. 
Let’s not ship anything over there 
for ourselves except something 
that we can afford to ship without 
ruining our own economic system. 
And don’t ship things in here for 
something you have appropriated 
the money in Congress that will 
throw our own people out of work. 
(A pplause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

‘Mr. Mooney: Mr. Denny, I'd 
just like to make one point about 
this point that is labored so often 
and the Senator has made it again. 
If we don’t export automobiles and 
trucks we throw a lot of people 
out of work, too, so the thing has 
to work both ways. 

Mr. Denny: All right. 

Senator Malone: We are trading 
our industries for the processed 
metals industry. In other words, 
you're trading us up and down the 
river in order to sell typewriters 
fabricated automobiles, agricul- 
tural machinery, and everything 
else that you’re making up there 


in Detroit. We live in Nevada, 
and some of them live down here 
in Ohio. They don’t all work up 
there in Detroit. We want work 
where we can make some money. 
Well, don’t trade us down the 
river to sell that fabricated and 
processed metal industrial stuff. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Mooney: Well, Senator, I 
spent some of my youth out in 
mining countries as a mining en- 
gineer and on this processed metals 
thing I think you folk ought to 
get busy and get gold off the flat 
of its back out there, which inci- 
dentally we need very badly in 


foreign trade. (Applause and 
shouts.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Mooney. Senator Barkley has a 
comment. 
' Senator Barkley: I merely 
wanted to correct Mr. Rose in his 
reference to my comparison be- 
tween the trade between the 
United States and the world in 
1934 and ’35 and in 1938-39. He 
seemed to think that I was com- 
paring a war period with a peace 
period. There was no war in the 
world in ’34-’35 and there was 
none in ’38 and the war didn’t 
begin in Europe until September 
°39 and didn’t really get to going 
well until 1940, so that the figures 
I used were of a peace comparison 
of two years and not with respect 
to one peace period and a war 
period. 

Furthermore, in regard to the 
Canadian situation, I think it 


ought to be stated that we have 
been habitually selling to Canada | 
nearly twice as much as we bought 
from Canada. Canada reached the | 
point where she could not pay for | 
that excess of imports from the 
United States in dollars because 
she didn’t have the dollars, and, 
therefore, she had to curtail her 
purchases of the United States 
products. If we would buy more | 
from Canada, we could sell more 
to Canada, and that is the whole 
trouble. (Applause.) 

With respect to the trade agree- | 
ment between this country and | 
Mexico, nearly all the tariffs in 
other countries are specific tariffs, 
that is, so much a pound or so 
much a bale or so much a ton. | 
Many of ours are ad valorum, that || 
is, according to value. Now, when \ 
the tariff on a given product of || 
Mexican goods was one cent a | 
pound and it sold for five cents 
that was a 20 per cent ad valorum 
tariff, but when, under the infla- 
tionary and conditions that existed 
in Mexico and in the world, the 
price of that thing went to 25 
cents, one cent represented only a || 
four per cent tariff on that pro- 
duct, and, therefore, afforded no || 
protection whatever to Mexican in- || 
dustry. | 

Under that condition, the United || 
States under the terms of the | 
agreement reciprocally modified 
the tariff arrangement between 
Mexico and the United States 
which they had a right to do under 


= 


the terms of the agreement them- 
selves. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well, 


‘we're beginning to see some re- 


semblance between the baby, and 


~ now Mr. Rose, your comment, sir. 


Mr. Rose: I am well familiar 
with the figures that the Senator 
quoted about improvement of 
world trade in the trade agree- 
ments. The figures that he used 
are the same as those used three 
yeats ago and we answered them 
at that time. The period that he 
speaks of was not a peace period 
and the Senator probably forgets 
that at that time Japan was at 
war, China was at war, Spain was 
at war, and Italy was at war. The 
war with Great Britain and Ger- 
many hadn’t begun, but it was 
certainly a war period and those 
countries were left out. 

I'd like to ask the Senator a 
question though because the burley 
tobacco is grown in his home state. 
The representative of the burley 
tobacco growers association a few 
weeks ago at a hearing in Wash- 
ington, after Mexico had with- 
drawn all of her concessions in the 
agreement with us, said sub- 
stantially as follows: that we 
entered the trade agreements favor- 
ing them, now, reluctantly, we 
must admit that we think we 
would be better off without any 
trade agreements whatever. 

Mr. Denny: Senator Barkley, 
your comment, please? 

Senator Barkley: 1 am quite 
familiar with the tobacco situa- 
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tion—burley and all other types. 
The Farm Bureau Federation in 
Kentucky, which represents all 
types, and in the United States have 
endorsed the extension of the trade 
agreements. We are now trying 
through the State Department and 
through concessions made under 
the Trade Agreements Act to get 
a larger percentage of tobacco 
shipped to Europe in order that 
we may find a market for it. The 
only chance we have to improve 
that situation is through reciprocal 
trade, because we cannot compel 
them to buy, either tobacco or any- 
thing else, we have to sell. 

We are in favor of the trade 
agreements. Our tobacco producers 
and our tobacco manufacturers and 
our tobacco growers are all in 
favor of it. Of course, there may 
be a stray cat now and then who 
would not exactly proclaim that 
the trade agreements are perfect. 
I do not proclaim they are per- 
fect, but I do proclaim that in the 
condition in which the world is 
now, whether it’s a wheat grower 
or a wool grower or a tobacco 
grower or a corn grower or a meat 
grower, that the only real hope for 
world trade and employment of 
labor in the world to restore its 
economy is through reciprocal ar- 
rangements for freer trade among 
the nations—not free trade, not 
the elimination of tariffs, but 
easier trade among the nations of 
the world. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 


Barkley. One more word from 
Senator Malone. 

Senator Malone: Tobacco is not 
doing so bad. There is $900,000,- 
000 worth of tobacco to be shipped 
under the Marshall Plan. That is 
something that very few people 
know, and I see no difference in 
importing the products of cheap 
labor into this country and im- 
porting the cheap labor itself. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. One 
more word from Senator Barkley. 

Senator Barkley: 1 wish to say 
that the fact that there is $900,- 
000,000 in the Marshall Plan for 
tobacco is not due to anything that 
my colleague from Nevada did. 
He voted against the entire thing. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now 
we're getting real chummy. Let’s 
start with the questions from some 
of this fine representative Cleve- 
land audience here. There are 
about 2,500 people in this audi- 
torium. They have overflowed the 
stage and are standing up right to 
the wall, and we are going to start 
with the gentleman down here in 
the brown shirt. 

Man: I address my question to 
Mr. Barkley. In building America, 
we drew on the knowledge of all 
countries. Reciprocating would 
we not be building a lot of com- 
petitors all over the world? 

Senator Barkley: 1 didn’t quite 
understand that question. 

Mr. Denny: Would we be build- 
ing a lot of competitors all over 
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the world by reciprocating with | 
other nations in building up their | 
industries ? | 
Senator Barkley. Well, from || 
time immemorial, competition has 
been described as the life of trade. 
There is bound to be competition, | 
of course. There will be always || 
competition, but it ought to be a | 
fair competition, and it ought to || 
be a two-way competition so that || 
every nation can trade with every || 
other nation and thereby increase | 
employment and the happiness of || 
the people. (Applause.) j 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The | 
gentleman in the balcony there. 
Yes? 
Man: 1’d like to address my || 
question to Mr. Rose. Do you || 
think, Mr. Rose, that we can col- |} 
lect present foreign loans with a i} 
high tariff when we were unsuc- || 
cessful in our attempt after World || 
War I? i] 
Mr. Rose: That’s a good ques- 
tion because I don’t stand for high || 
tariffs. The loans and the excess || 
shipments abroad are so much || 
greater than the amount of imports || 
to balance them, that there is no |f 
possibility within the realm of || 
reason for our getting paid for all || 
of our exports. Our exports must || 
be brought into balance and our || 
imports must be brought up. If a|| 
system of fair equitable tariff is || 
adopted, then the producers at || 
home can help show where items || 
can be brought in to increase our 
imports without wrecking our own 
productivity. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Rose. Question coming up for 
Mr. Mooney, now. 

Man: Mr. Mooney, do you think 
that the more a nation becomes in- 
dustrialized, the more it is affected 
by the change in other parts of the 
world? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Mooney? 

Mr. Mooney: 1 think it’s more 
sensitive to the world as you gear 
up your industry, generally, as we 
have in America. Of course, like 
the agricultural products, includ- 
ing the one that’s been dramatized 
by Senator Barkley—tobacco—you 
can include everything from apples 
to cotton and wheat that has an 
export surplus, and you become 
sensitive then to world conditions, 
‘markets, and particularly prices. 
So answering your question di- 
rectly, now that we are a great 
industrial nation, of course, we've 
got to be sensitive to what’s going 
ou throughout the rest of the 
world for industry as well as agri- 
‘culture. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mooney. Now the gentleman in 
the balcony. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Senator Malone. If reciprocal 
trade agreements, or the equivalent, 
promote prosperity between our 
States, why won't it do the same 
between the nations of the world? 

Senator Malone: For the very 
simple reason that there is no pos- 
sible comparison. We have ap- 
proximately the same wage living 
standard throughout the United 


States, and it’s necessary in corre- 
lating our own government. No 
other nation has as high a living 
standard. England is about 40 
per cent below and we are three or 
four times higher than many of 
them. Therefore, all you can do 
is just like pouring a glass of 
water in the city reservoir trying 
to raise their standard of living. 
But if you would adopt the 1930 
flexible tariff act method and use 
it, then you could adjust the flexi- 
ble tariff amount to equal the dif- 
ferential cost of production be- 
tween labor getting, say, a dollar 
a day in some foreign nation and 
your nine-dollar-a-day labor here 
and make it to their interest to 
come up, because they would get 
credit in a lower import fee for 
any raise in their living standards. 
When they’re living about as we 
are, it would be automatically free 
trade. It takes time. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Senator Malone. 
Just a minute, while you’re on your 
feet. Wiéill you tell us the differ- 
ence between the fixed tariff and 
a flexible tariff, and when did we 
have a fixed tariff and when did 
we start having a flexible tariff? 
Senator Malone: We have never, 
in the last few years, utilized the 
flexible 1930 Tariff Act. A fixed 
tariff, whether it’s fixed by the 
Tariff Commission, by Congress, 
or by Trade Agreements, is a fixed 
tariff that cannot be changed, and 
when you agree with a foreign na- 
tion, then you can only change it 
when they agree with you to 


change it. Then it’s to their in- 
terest to go home and try to beat 
their labor down and their costs 
through manipulation of their cur- 
rency systems to come under that 
tariff. But if you have a flexible 
import fee, when they manipulate 
the currency system and go down 
with their labor, you can come up 
with your flexible import fee and 
pretty soon they know what they’ re 
doing and will pay it to their labor 
instead of paying to the United 
States Treasury. Then their living 
standards will start to come up. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Malone. I think we’d better have 
a comment from the other Senator, 
Senator Barkley. 

Senator Barkley: The flexible 
tariff provisions of the law did 
not begin in 1930. Years before 
that, tariff acts provided that the 
President of the United States 
under certain conditions might 
lower tariffs not more than 50 per 
cent. The Tariff Commission was 
created for the purpose of making 
investigations and reporting to the 
President. But prior to 1930 and 
even subsequent to 1930, until the 
Trade Agreements Act went into 
effect in 1934, there was no real 
flexible tariff, because it did not 
flex, because the President of the 
United States did not reduce the 
tariffs on anything except, I think, 
bird seed, or something like that 
that had nothing to do with the 
real living in the United States. 
(Laughter.) But the flexible pro- 
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visions of the old-fashioned ta if 
law never acted, and therefore i 
was not really flexible. | 


Mr. Denny: You've flexed Se 
ator Malone out of his seat here} 

Senator Malone: Just let mij 
say one word on that. The Presi | 
dent of the United States had tq 
approve such a change under thy 
Flexible Tariff Act, and since 1932] 
they've refused to do it. (Ap 
plause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Ques} 
tion here for Senator Barkley. | 

Man: Senator Barkley, with thq 
apparent inability of the State De 
partment to maintain a consta 
course of policy, why should the} 
be allowed the guardianship oa] 
reciprocal trade policies? i} 

Senator Barkley: Vm glad yoy 
asked that question. The Stat 
Department is not the guardian of] 


the law, there are seven depa 
ments that sit in determination—} 
the Tariff Commission, the Stat 
Department, the War Departmen} 
the Navy Department, the Agricul} 
tural Department, the Commerd| 
Department, and the Labor Dg 
partment all have a representatiw 
on a committee, and they hol 
public hearings on every proposd| 
for a reciprocal trade agreeme { 
They report to the President, s| 
that the State Department is o 
one of the seven departments a: ! 
agencies that has a voice in thi 
reciprocal trade arrangement) 
(Applause. ) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Lett 


_see if we have half a minute here 

for a question for Mr. Mooney. 
Yes? Quickly. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Mooney. If our tariffs are too 
high, why not lower them toward 
all countries and not just for a 
few favorite nations who have 
something we want? 

_ Mr. Mooney: I think you have 
a good point there, Mr. White, 
if there were some magical way of 
doing that, I’'d be in favor of it, 
but I think the reciprocal trade 
agreements program gives a gen- 
eral means of doing that, but, 
meantime, a means of guarding 
against some of these quite ex- 
cellent points that Senator Malone 
and Mr. Rose have brought out. 
As Senator Barkley has just out- 
Iined, you have a_ mechanism 
\for taking the tariffs generally in 
the direction of being lower, but 
guarding against some of these 
hazards that might arise if you 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mooney. Now, while our speakers 
\prepare their summaries of | to- 
jnight’s discussion, here’s a message 
DI interest to you. 

| Announcer: Tonight, your Town 
\Meeting salutes station WJW, our 
hosts here in Cleveland, for the 
iplendid service which they render 
0 this community and for the ex- 


ing became available for coopera- 
ive sponsorship, station WJW 
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was the first station to secure a 
local sponsor. 

America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air is brought to you locally each 
week by 252 ABC stations, many 
of which are sponsored locally by 
progressive American business in- 
stitutions who believe firmly in the 
principles of free discussion ex- 
emplified by this program. 

Town Meeting is on the air 52 
weeks each year and is still availa- 
ble for local sponsorship in more 
than 100 American cities. Your — 
Town Meeting and Town Hall be- 
lieve in the kind of support pro- 
vided by local sponsorship as it is 
thoroughly in the American tradi- 
tion. 

Always remember that it is your 
local ABC station that is directly 
responsible for bringing you the 
Nation’s most popular forum. 

If you enjoy this program, let 
your station manager know, and 
if you are interested in sponsoring 
Town Meeting in your locality, 
call your local ABC station. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Here is Mr. Wick- 
liffe Rose for the summary for the 
negative. 

Mr. Rose: It is a false as- 
sumption that tariffs are barriers. 
We should all concentrate on the 
removing of real barriers to world 
trade, and use constructive tariffs 
to regulate trade. The trade agree- 
ments are not reciprocal, and it is 


misleading to use that term in 
connection with them. 

United States tariffs should be 
set at home and neither in po- 
liticai trading in Congress, nor in 
international trading as at Geneva. 
An economic commission should 
set our rates of custom duties. 
Tariffs should serve a construc- 
tive purpose; they should be equi- 
table, just, and impartial. 

The policy should be flexible, 
changes should be made to keep 
pace with changing conditions and 
world trade. Senator Malone has 
introduced a bill covering a pro- 
gram of that kind, and I’ve offered 
a program along these lines to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
on behalf of the American Tariff 
League. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Rose. Now, a final word from 
Senator Barkley. 

Senator Barkley: Those who con- 
tend for the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act are not advocat- 
ing free trade. It is not a free 
trade act. When it began, the 
average rate was about 48 or 49 
per cent. It’s now about 26 per 
cent. That is not free trade. We 
contend that the trade agreements 
have helped the American people 
by increasing their foreign com- 
merce 30 per cent. Every time 
we lose a billion dollars’ worth 
of foreign trade, three million 
American working men lose their 
jobs. 

We are not anxious to keep the 
standard of living in Europe what 


| 
| 
it is now. We're trying to help raise} 
that standard so that they mayj 
have economic and political stabil-} 
ity and thus fight these insidious 
nostrums that are coming intd 


Hh for and believed in. (Ap 
plause.) ! 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senatoj 
Barkley, Senator Malone, M | 
Mooney, and Mr. Rose. Now, out 
thanks to our host station, WJW/} 
for their generous hospitality. 
Next week we bring you a dis4 
cussion of the subject that has beer} 
highest on your ballots for thd 
past six weeks—a subject of deey 
concern to freedom-loving peopley 
everywhere. In cooperation wit 
the Third National Conference of 
Citizenship under the auspices oj 
the United States Department o| 
Justice and the National Educa} 
tion Association, next week’s pra| 
gram will originate in Constitul 
tion Hall in Washington, D.C. 
Our subject will be 
Should Democracy Deal | 
Groups Which Aim To Destro] 
Democracy?” Our speakers v il 
be Senator Robert A. Taft, Repu 


lican of Ohio, and candidate faq| 
President of the United State 
(applause); Thurman W. Arnold 
lawyer and author; Representatiy 
Richard M. Nixon, Republican 
California; and Ralph E. McGill 
editor of the Constitution of / 
lanta, Georgia. 
Judging by our mail, our Tow 
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Meeting audience grows each of coming broadcasts, so keep on 
week. You Town Criers using the job and make your own plans 
your telephones, the modern Town to be with us next Tuesday, and 
Crier’s bell, are evidently doing a every Tuesday, at the sound of the 
good job reminding your friends Crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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